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THE 'WHITE HAND' OF SHAKESPEARE'S 
HEROINES 

It is as difficult to interpret by our own standards the six- 
teenth century conception of beauty, as it is to understand by 
our present ideas of what is humorous the Elizabethan sense of 
humor, with its evident enjoyment of physical mistreatment 
and misfortune. The sixteenth century was an age of par- 
ticular striving after physical beauty, with a queen so fond 
of adulation that she found pleasure even after she had passed 
her sixtieth birthday in compliments paid to her physical 
charms, — charms which, if all accounts be true, were largely 
dependent upon the skillful use of gorgeous costumes and jewels. 

Extravagance in dress was one of the means by which the age 
expressed its striving after the ideal of personal beauty. Upon 
the Queen's death, three thousand dresses were discovered in 
her wardrobe; and it was a common subject of comment on the 
part of the dramatists of that day that a courtier carried upon 
his back the value of several estates. 

Another means by which especially the ladies of that day 
were helped in their efforts to attain the goal of absolute beauty 
was an unusual reliance upon the arts of the toilet. Coloring 
the hair and eyebrows, painting blue veins on the skin, dotting 
the face with numerous black 'spots,' unusual dependence upon 
the colors red and white, were a few of the means that brought 
aspiring ladies further along the road to beauty. The men of 
the day that would be in fashion dyed their sharply pointed, 
small beards red, to compliment the Queen, it is thought, whose 
hair was of that color. 

It remained for Shakespeare, however, to give adequate and 
permanent expression to the ideal of beauty of his day. It is 
the colors of his imagination that have proved at the same time 
more real and more enduring than the most exquisite beauty 
that graced the court of Elizabeth. Before the charms of a 
Juliet or a Perdita the beauty of the most radiant lady of the 
court has gone down in the forgetfulness of three centuries. With 
Shakespeare's heroines, 
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' Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on. 

One item in the catalogue of beauties that Shakespeare's her- 
oines possess has passed unobserved or misunderstood ; namely, 
their "white hands." Bartlett's Concordance gives a number 
of examples under "white hand;" but many other instances may 
be cited to show how fixed in Shakespeare's mind was this asso- 
ciation of whiteness with the hands of his heroines. The fol- 
lowing passages are good examples to show the pointedness with 
which the heroines' 'white hands' are referred to: 

Lorenzo (of Jessica) : 

'Tis a fair hand [handwriting] ; and whiter than the 
paper it is writ on 
Is the fair hand that writ. — Merchant of Venice, II, iv, 12. 

Proteus (of Silvia): 

Wringing her hands, whose whiteness so became them 
As if but now they waxed pale for woe. 

— Two Gentlemen of Verona, III, i, 227. 

Demetrius (of Helena): 

That pure congealed white, high Taurus' snow, 
Fann'd with the eastern wind, turns to a crow 
When thou holdest up thy hand: O let me kiss 
This princess of pure white, this seal of bliss. 

— Midsummer Night's Dream, III, ii, 141. 

The list of examples could be easily extended if we should 
include Shakespeare's references to the 'lily' and to the 'fair' 
hands of his heroines. Especially in Venus and Adonis and 
other earlier works do we find a frequent use of the epithet 
'lily' to denote the beauty of a hand: 

Full gently now she takes him by the hand, 

A lily prison'd in a gaol of snow, 

Or ivory in an alabaster band ; 

So white a friend engirts so white a foe. — Venus, 361. 

She locks her lily-fingers one in one. — Venus, 228. 

Her lily-hand her rosy cheek lies under. — Lucrece, 386. 

Oh, had the monster seen those lily-hands. 

— Titus Andronicus, I, iv, 44. 
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But Shakespeare's use of 'lily* as a descriptive adjective to 
picture the fairness of feminine beauty, a use that was popular 
with the lyrical poets of his day, becomes much less frequent 
after his earliest works, though with characteristic self-irony we 
find its use burlesqued in the mouths of Launce and of Flute: 

Now, sir, this staff is my sister, for, look you, she is as white as a 
lily and as small as a wand. — Two Gentlemen of Verona, II, iii, 22. 

Most radiant Pyramus, most lily-white of hue. 

— Midsummer NighCs Dream, III, i, 95. 

To this point, therefore, I wish to direct attention in this 
article It has been questioned whether the stress that Shake- 
speare lays upon the 'white hand' of his heroines may not be an 
"unsavory commentary on the personal cleanliness of the ladies 
of that time." 1 In Cynthia's Revels, Jonson too darts his shaft 
of satire at this affected use of the word 'lily' by the courtier 
Amorphus (1. 864). 

Shakespeare certainly had in mind a definite intention in his 
frequent and emphatic references to the whiteness of his 
heroines' hands. It was, however, no animadversion upon the 
personal cleanliness of the ladies of his day that prompted him 
to the frequent repetition of this thought. On the contrary, it 
was his tribute to their beauty in accordance with the standards 
of his day, which placed a fair skin among the rarest possessions 
of a beautiful woman. To the Elizabethan poets, exquisitely 
sensitive as they were to feminine beauty, a fair, soft hand with 
slender fingers appealed intensely. And Shakespeare, the most 
sensitive of these poets, repeatedly burst into lyrical raptures 
over the beauty of his heroines' hands: 

Romeo (of Juliet): 

They may seize on the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand, 
And steal immortal blessing from her lip. 

— Romeo and Juliet, III, iii, 35. 
Florizel (of Perdita): 

I take thy hand, this hand 
As soft as Doves-downe, and as white as it, 
Or Ethyopian's tooth, or the fan'd snow, that's bolted 
By th' Northern blasts, twice o'er. — Winter's Tale, IV, iv, 391. 

•The new Variorum Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra, 1907 (note), 
III, xiii, 167. 

14 
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Shakespeare is not alone in his tributes to the beauty of a white 
hand. He shares his admiration with his age. > This tribute to 
the 'white hand' was but a part of the age's worship of the 
blond type of beauty in preference to the brunette. A fair skin 
in the eyes of the Elizabethans was one of the chief charms of 
this highest type of beauty, the blond. Where nature had en- 
dowed a lady of that day with a delicate fair skin, sun-expelling 
masks were used to preserve "the lily tincture of her face." 

Julia (to Silvia): 

She hath been fairer, madam, than she is, 
When she did think my master lov'd her well, 
She, in my judgement, was as fair as you ; 
But since she did neglect her looking glass 
And threw her sun-expelling mask away, 
The air hath starv'd the roses in her cheeks 
And pinch'd the lily-tincture of her face, 
That now she is become as black as I. 

— Two Gentlemen of Verona, IV, iv, 154. 

And where a maid was "too brown for a fair praise" (Muck 
Ado About Nothing, I, i, 170), all of the resources of the toilet 
were employed to remedy this defect. "That skin, whose passe- 
praise hue scorns this poor term of white," is the praise that 
Astrophel pays to Stella's complexion (Sonnet LXXVII, 1. 7). 

Neck, arms and hands, as well as the face, if 'white' and not 
'black,' were generally praised at this time for their 'hue.' 
But the praise of a fair woman's 'white hand' especially, was 
general in the literature of the day (Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v, 
2; Gifford's ed. p: 339; Lyly, Campaspe, Vol. II. Pre-Shake- 
sperean Drama, Manly, p. 292, et passim; Spenser, Amoretti, I, 
line 1; XV, line 13; Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, p. 10, 
line 124, Bullen's Middleton, Vol. I, etc. ). In Dekker and in 
Middleton I have found two unusual cases where a 'white hand' 
is mentioned as a distinction in the personal appearance of men. 
The "best and most essential parts of a gallant" are "good 
clothes, a proportionable leg, white hand, the Persian lock, and a 
tolerable beard," Dekker tells us in Gull's Hornbook, Chapter VI. 

The example from Middeton is interesting: 

Tailby Give me 

Good legs, firm back, white hand, black eye, brown hair, 
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And add but to these five a comely stature ; 
Let others live by art and I by nature. 

— Your Five Gallants, Bullen's Middleton, 
Vol. II, IV, iii, 92. 

Here we have a combination of 'white hand' and 'black eye' as 

in the case of Rosaline in Love's Labour's Lost. Also in Sidney's 

Sonnet XCI, Stella, presumably Lady Rich, has 'milke hands,' 

along with her well-known black eyes. There is nothing unusual, 

then, in the 'whitely' complexion and 'white hand' of Rosaline 

together with her black eyes and 'velvet brow' {Love's Labour's 

Lost, III, i, 203, Variorum, note). I have noticed only one 

example in Shakespeare where he praises the whiteness of a 

man's hand, and that is in the case of Adonis. 

Unfortunately, not all of the ladies of that day who possessed 

the admired 'white hand,' could say with Sidney, when speaking 

of Philoclea (Sidney's Poems, Grosart, Vol. II, p. 160, 1. 121): 

Her hand, 



Where whiteness doth forever sit : 
Nature herself enameled it. 



Both study and diligence often assisted towards the desired 
whiteness. Hoby, in his translation of Castiglione's The Book 
of the Courtier, Tudor Translations, p. 80, gives his fellow 
countrymen the Italian point of view upon certain feminine 
charms, including the 'white hand.' After remarking that 
"whyte teeth is a good sight in a woman," and that she must 
"bestowe laboure about them, to make them white, as she doeth 
in the face," he turns to the hands. "The hands . . . being deli- 
cate, smooth and faire . . . leave a very great desire of themselves, 
and especially after they are covered with gloves agayne, for a 
man would judge that in puttynge them on agayne, she passeth 
not and lytle regardeth whether they be in sight or no, and that 
they are faire rather by nature, then by anye study e or diligence. ' ' 
It may be noted just here that the type of Rosaline's beauty 
{Love's Labour's Lost) was distinctly southern and in the praise 
given to her white hand, we have an echo of Renaissance 
standards of beauty, that may have had no little influence in 
establishing the popularity of the white hand among the Eng- 
lish poets. 
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But even where the "whitenesse" was nature's own 'en- 
amelling' (and this is the whiteness that Shakespeare praises) 
there were enemies to a fair skin in both sun and wind. Few 
beauties were so fortunate as Hero, in Marlowe's Hero and 
Leander, in being able to disregard the elements, so far as any 
deleterious effect they might have upon her hands: 

She wore no gloves ; for neither sun nor wind 
Would burn or parch her hands, but, to her mind, 
Or warm or cool them, for they took delight 
To play upon those hands they were so white. 

— Marlowe's Hero and Leander, Bullen's Marlowe, 
Vol. III. p. 6. 

Shakespeare has given us one description of a woman's hand 
that is as unattractive as its color is the opposite of white. In 
this description of feminine unloveliness the emphasis is dis- 
tinctly not upon the uncleanliness of the hand but upon its dark 
color and general unattractiveness to the eye and touch. 
Rosalind is here trying to arouse the "tame snake" Silvius to a 
sense of Phoebe's unworthiness : 

Ros. I saw her hand : she has a leathern hand, 
A freestone-colour'd hand ; I verily did think 
That her old gloves were on, but 'twas her hands : 
She has a huswife's hand ; but that's no matter. 

— As You Like It, IV, iii, 25. 

There are occasions where Shakespeare directs our attention 
towards hands that are unacquainted with cleanliness; but 
there is no thought of doing this when he refers to the white 
hands of his heroines. At such times he is the admirer of their 
beauty; and as he pays tribute to "rubious lips" and to "amber- 
coloured tresses, ' ' so here he does homage to the ' ' white wonder' ' 
of one or another of his heroines' hands. 

Morris P. Tilley 
University of Michigan. 



